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A LETTER, 



§fc. ^t. 



London^ March 1837. 
SIR, 

In my former Letter, addressed to yourself, I 
endeavoured to point out some advantages 
which, as it appeared to me, would attend the 
adoption of some system of scientific or other 
inquiry, as a preliminary step to the introduc- 
tion of Railway Bills into Parliament. 

Since the date of that Letter, the subject 
has been brought before the House of Com- 
mons in two different shapes. The proposition 
of Mr. Pease was, that some inquiry should 
take place as to the expediency of establishing 
a standard of width between the two rails, 
with the view to the adoption of one uniform 
scale throughout the kingdom. On this pro- 
position an amendment was moved by Sir 
Harry Verney, for an address to the crown for 
a commission to inquire into the subject gen^ 
rally. 

Both the original motion and the amend- 
ment were negatived ; the chief argument 
urged against them being, that such inquiries 
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would have a tendency to interfere with the 
free course of enterprise, and that any inter- 
ference was impolitic. The question was, 
therefore, hastily and summarily disposed of. 

I agree entirely in the impolicy of any 
check to legitimate enterprise ; but it is abun- 
dantly clear, if the subject be examined, that 
the inquiries proposed, so far from checking 
the spirit of enterprise, would tend essentially 
to its improvement. 

All great undertakings must, in this coun- 
try, depend for their success on public confid- 
ence ; and nothing can with such certainty 
ensure that confidence as full inquiry. 

The subject of Railways is comparatively 
new: its details, at least, are as yet but little 
understood by the great mass of even the best 
informed part of the people; and it is ad- 
mitted by those who do understand them, that 
there is much room for improvement in the 
system. There is, probably, no man in either 
House of Parliament who has had more expe- 
rience of them practically than Mr. Pease, and 
it is known that he is deeply interested in 
their success. If, therefore, on the suggestion 
of such an individual an inquiry were asked 
for, the suggestion would be entitled to atten- 
tion ; but when the subject of inquiry to which 
he pointed was one which went to the very 



foundation of the system, it is indeed unsatis- 
factory that it should have been refused. 

True it is that time and experience will 
work out the system into right principles; 
but, in the mean time, millions may be uselessly 
squandered. 

I should be willing to let the question of 
the impolicy or expediency of such inquiry 
rest on the character and position of the 
honourable members by whom it was pro- 
posed ; buty if arguments are to be adduced 
by analogy, we need but look to the statute 
book to find that there is scarcely a branch of 
science, art, or commercial enterprise, to which 
some legislative regulation has not been ap- 
plied. There is a wide difference between the 
meddling spirit which would impede the natu- 
ral energies of the people, and the master- 
policy which shall give to those energies a proper 
direction, and assist in concentrating them to 
a point. 

I will take a familiar instance, out of hun- 
dreds which might be selected which have 
worked beneficially. The exact dimensions of 
a brick are regulated by act of parliament: 
these dimensions were fixed on mathematical 
principles by the strongest minds of the day ; 
and, although they were defined more imme- 
diately for purposes of revenue, other objects 
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were in view. Will it be said that this regula- 
tion has tended to check the due course of 
public enterprise ? Has one building the less 
been erected in consequence? Has it not, 
rather, enabled the humblest mechanic to 
make estimates and calculations, which before 
it had puzzled a philosopher to bring out ? 

It would be easy to multiply instances from 
our commercial code ; but enough has, per- 
haps, been said to shew that inquiry does not 
necessarily imply interference, and that restric- 
tion, judiciously applied, would be encourage- 
ment, as it would ensure the adoption of sound 
principles. 

Thus far I have referred to the mechanical 
part of the subject, to which alone the proposi- 
tions of Mr. Pease were addressed ; but there 
is a wider and still more important view of the 
question, as brought/ forward by Sir Harry 
Verney, in his proposition for a general inquiry 
preparatory to the introduction of these mea- 
sures into Parliament. 

This latter proposition appears to have 
been the result of a conviction on the mind of 
its author, that there was no security for the 
public that these works should be laid out on 
the broad principles of general utility : and, fur- 
ther, that the means of testing their merits be- 
fore Parliament are inefficient for the purpose. 
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The attention which Sir Harry Verney paid 
to the subject, on the revision, in the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, of the standing orders re^ 
lating to these bills, has necessarily given him 
an insight into the parliamentary working of 
the system. The subject was not an attractive 
one, and few members would be found willing 
to follow it out in all its minute details ; but 
it is certainly true that the public mind goes 
with Sir Harry Verney in his propositions. It 
is an opinion which has been daily gaining 
ground, and which is now entertained ^ by all 
disinterested men, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, that the present system of conducting 
private bills before committees is mischievous 
and unjust. 

It is sufficiently apparent that these works 
have taken great hold on the public mind; 
that the people are determined to have them ; 
and that the impression is general, founded on 
established facts, that the great lines will be 
profitable undertakings. The feeling of Par- 
liament, too, is clearly favourable to their ex- 
tension ; and yet, with all this, there is a dis- 
position among the more cautious portion of the 
community to view the projects with distrust. 

If, then, it is satisfactorily established in the 
minds of thinking men, that the advantages of 
the new system are great, it is surely a mat- 
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ter of sound policy to take the best means of 
removing this distrust, and settling the minds 
of the people on the subject. 

In order to effect this, we must first inquire 
into the grounds of the want of confidence, 
which is so apparent. 

The novelty of the system, the daring gran- 
deur of the works themselves, with the organic 
change which they seem destined to produce on 
society, are sufficient reasons with many persons 
for withholding their confidence in a system as 
yet little tried, and but imperfectly compre- 
hended. These considerations affect the older 
and less vigorous minds. The real ground of 
distrust, however, may be traced to the fact, 
that, with the substantial projects, bubble- 
delusions of the worst description are inter- 
mixed, and there are no certain tests by which 
the great mass of the people can distinguish 
the good from the bad. 

So long as this state of affairs exists, it is 
impossible that these works can attain that 
healthy condition to which their real import- 
ance entitles them, and to which they would at 
once rise in general estimation, if the atmos- 
phere by which they are surrounded were 
purified. 

It is to Parliament that the nation has a 
right to look for this purification, and it would 
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be expected that the seal of the legislature to a 
project, should be a passport to the confidence 
of the people. What then will be said, if we 
find that the system of inquiry applied to these 
measures before Parliament, so far from carry- 
ing with it the confidence of the nation, has a 
direct tendency to encourage the delusive 
schemes by which the general character of the 
undertakings is lowered in public estimation — 
such, however, is the fact. The system, as it 
stands, offers a premium to rotten and bubble 
projects, and Parliament must lay to its own 
charge the birth and education of them. 

The country, Sir, is strongly impressed with 
the unfairness of the tribunal before which the 
inquiries relative to private bills are conducted, 
and with the imperfect nature of the inquiries 
themselves. The members of the committees 
complain in many instances, that they are not 
free to exercise an unbiassed judgment ; they 
complain of the solicitations and canvassings to 
which they are subjected. To-day they have 
memorials from one portion of their consti- 
tuency ; to-morrow, ill-disguised commcmds from 
another, and they are beset by the importunities 
of private friends. 

These facts are notorious ; and, such being 
the case, how can it be expected that the deci- 
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sions arrived at by such means, should carry 
with them the confidence of the people ? 

It is well known that the issue of an appli- 
cation to Parliament may be regulated by cir- 
cumstances totally apart from the value of the 
project itself, or the ability with which it may 
be supported ; that a parliamentary case, in- 
volving the outlay of millions, will be tried in 
a manner less effective than an action for a 
tailor's bill, and without those securities for 
property which the constitution has established 
in other relations between man and man. 

Viewing the matter in this light, the sub- 
stantial capitalist, although well satisfied with 
the value of a plan, will often hesitate to em- 
bark in it, because he does not feel that, with 
the merits on his side, and with an unexcep- 
tionable case, he can calculate with any certainty 
on parliamentary success. 

Thus, then, the field is left to adventurers 
to bring forward delusive schemes, which, backed 
by parliamentary influence, may stand as good 
a chance of success as the most substantial pro- 
ject. Depending on this influence, men will 
submit to the legislature a case which they 
would never dream of presenting to a jury; 
and, if by accident frauds are detected and 
punished by Parliament, the exposure only 
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tends the more to convince us of the facilities 
which the system offers for their concoction. 

If, on the other hand, it were known that 
every project brought before Parliament must 
be submitted to the ordeal of a calm, unpreju- 
diced tribunal^ where facts alone would be list- 
ened to, where merits would ensure success, and 
on which no sinister influence, no « pressure 
from without," could be brought to bear, — ^from 
that time Parliament would be spared the pains 
of exploding the delusions with which it has 
yearly been beset. 

Here then. Sir, we arrive at the root of the 
evil. The mode in which private bills are con- 
ducted, might be sufficient formerly, when the 
interests at stake were less important ; but the 
time is arrived when a change is required. The 
subject is become too widely important to be 
left, as it now generally is, to the decision of a 
&w local interests. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, sooner or later, 
a different species of inquiry must be esta^ 
Uished, and that it must be in a comparatively 
judicial form. Before any act is granted, it 
should be absolutely demonstrated not only 
that the plan proposed is good, but that it 
18 the best which the district can admit of. 
This ifi an ordeal which all the bond fide pro- 
jects would court, and from which they would 
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derive essential benefit, by the extinction of 
the bad, and the increased public confidence 
which would attach to those which had come 
out unscathed from the trial. 

It would seem, however, that the question 
must be considered, so far as any general pre- 
liminary inquiry is concerned, for this session 
at least, as set at rest. 

There is, still, much which might be done 
even under the present system, In laying down 
some broad rules by which the applications to 
Parliament shall be regulated. 

It is highly desirable that fixed principles 
should be established, by which the legislature 
will be guided, and that such principles should 
be universally made known. I would take, as 
an example, the case of rival lines between the 
same points, or through the same district. It 
is in a ma.nner understood^ that where an act 
has been granted for such a line, no other 
application will be acceded to; and such is, 
no doubt, the sound principle. The effect of 
granting two lines would be, that neither would 
be executed ; but, although this would appear 
sufficiently obvious, there is no positive rule to 
which reference can be had on the subject. 
The consequence of this uncertainty is, that 
parties are found ready to come forward and 
contend with constituted companies for the 
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ground which, by the authority of Parliament, 
the latter have preoccupied; and when the 
works are half completed, the company may 
find itself compelled to enter on an expensive 
parliamentary contest with a new rival, or to 
go again over the grounds on which they have 
previously defeated an old one. It has been 
shewn by Col. Mudge, in the pamphlet quoted 
in ray first Letter, that these projects originate 
frequently with parties having nothing more 
than a professional interest in the contest ; and 
there are instances where such oppositions have 
been got up with the sole view of compelling an 
established company to pay the costs of a con- 
test, or to make good the losses of a preceding 
year's defeat. These are certainly crying evils ; 
and it is incumbent on Parliament to declare 
in some manner, and that most distinctly, by 
what rules it will be guided. 

The evil of the present system does not end 
with the expense and vexation which it occa- 
sions ; it is of a much more extensive descrip- 
tion, as tending to shake confidence, and para- 
lyse the works as they proceed. So long as 
rivals are threatened, the shareholders will 
pause in paying up their subscriptions, until 
they see how far Parliament will be disposed to 
protect or to permit infringement on their pro- 
perty. These are not the days when " vested 
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a'igbts" ar^ to be insisted on; nor would I advo- 
cate the cause of monopoly : there are ample 
ineans at hand for checking any such, if it 
should arise; but there is a wide difference 
between the establishment of a monopoly, an4 
the reasonable protection of those who, on the 
faith of an act of the legislature, have embarked 
largely in the execution of such works. Sudi 
parties must be protected. 

The general principle only can, of course, be 
laid down, and there must be cases of exception ; 
but the establishment and promulgation of some 
regulation on the subject, would have the effect 
of clearing the table of Parliament of one class 
of delusive projects. 

Leaving, therefore, this portion of the sub- 
ject, the importance of which will, I feel sure, 
yet again force it in some shape before thp 
legislature, I proceed to the second head, vi^. 
r To qff^r some suggestions as to the principle ofi 
which these works should be laid dowuj in order 
that they may be made productive of the most 
ea^tensive and general advantage. 

In considering this part of the subject, the 
state of the question, so far as engineering faci- 
lities or difficulties are concerned, and our 
knowledge, as applied to these points, naturally 
presents itself. 

O9 this head, then, it must be apparei^t. 
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that the investigations of the last sesision, before 
the Committees of both Houses of Parliament, 
have placed the matter in a far more clear point 
of view than has hitherto been attainable by the 
uninitiated. 

It was formerly the habit of engineers, when 
called on to oppose any measure, boldly to pro- 
nounce it " impracticable'' The dictum of an 
eminent engineer was, in many early cases, 
held sufficient to induce Parliament to withhold 
its sanction to the measure. The subject was 
considered as beyond the reach of ordinarily 
constituted minds, and no pains were taken to 
ascertain the meaning of this mysterious word. 
Further examination has, however, apparently 
established, that impracticable means ea^ensive. 
^ That work I consider impracticable," says an 
engineer of the first eminence, " which cannot 
be done within a reasonable time, and at an 
expense commensurate with the object to be 
attained/' And all the recent evidence on the 
subject has been, I believe, to the same effect. 
If, then, such is the case, an important conse- 
quence arises, which is this — that, supposing of 
several rival or projected lines, each is, accord- 
ing to the above definition, fairly practicable, 
then the public is entitled to claim, at the 
hands of the legislature, the adoption of that 

WHICH WILL BE THE MOST EXTENSIVELY USEFUL. 

B 
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This, Sir, 1 consider a most important view 
of the case. The question is, not whether this 
or that will be the cheaper line, or the more 
easily executed, but which, when completed^ will 
afford the greater amount of advantage to the 
public. 

It is not to be denied, that great sacrifices of 
personal convenience and private property are 
necessarily required for the execution of these 
works^ arid that great powers are granted to the 
companies, to enable them to carry them into 
effect. The public have, therefore, some claim 
to require that the maximum of general good 
shall be provided, whilst, on the other hand, 
the landed proprietors may justly claim that, no 
more intersection of the country shall be per- 
mitted than the public convenience actually 
requires. 

Look at the question, then, in the most ex- 
tended form. These works are so enormously 
expensive, that one only can exist in the same 
district. Surely, then, the first consideration 
should be, What are the points of the chief 
importance in the district; and how can they 
best be combined at the least sacrifice on the 
part of either ? This is a fit, and, further, it is 
an essential, preliminary inquiry, in order that 
we may be sure, whilst we have yet the oppor- 
tunity, that the very utmost of national ad- 
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vantage is gained by the works to be ex- 
ecuted. 

In selecting the lines, then, let care be taken 
that their direction is well chosen ; let the large 
towns have their due weight, but do not let 
those of less present importance be omitted ; 
let a wide, liberal, and comprehensive view be 
taken of the subject; and let not that which, if 
directed with judgment, may be made beneficial 
to all, be pared down for the advantage of a 
few. 

See what an effect has been produced in a 
few short years in America ; — how towns have 
grown into cities, and hamlets into towns, along 
the lines where the means of rapid intercourse 
have been supplied — how vastly has the amount 
of property there increased ! Let us then, I 
say, whilst there is yet the opportunity, lay 
down, on principles of general and extensive 
utility, the plan of these great works. Let us 
consider that we are entering on a new era, and 
are laying the foundation on which the future 
advancement of the country is mainly to de- 
pend. Let us consult the maps, the charts, and 
statistical returns of the country. Let us con- 
sider that, with England, not to advance' is J,o 
retreat. It is not enough to remain as we are, 
or we shall be distanced by oth^r countries in 
the race. Let, therefore, no point be neglected. 
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where ^r natural facility for imprpvem^fe ill 
found; and, whilst we view with respect th^ 
claims of large communities, brought forward, 
perhaps, in their numerously signed petitionsj: 
and strongly advocated by representatives in 
Parliament, let us remember that they, too, oj^c^^ 
were small ; that, but for some fostering aid io:; 
early days, they might still have remained inS 
pristine insignificance ; and that if, in advancing, 
their interests, we can at the same time forward. ; 
those of other, although less important neighri 
hours, we may ?tdd a new spring to the re&oureesn 
of the country, and fresh sinews to the; states ^;vr,^^ 

These, iSir, I venture to assert, are the gi^eat^ 
principles by which Parliament ^ould be go-^- 
verned in the selection of the lines of Railway/,, 
to which its sanction should be given, apd thes0i 
are the principles on which, as the subject be-j 
comes daily more and more understood, it toUl^ 
be governed^ It is not a question of engine^rf 
ing only — there are morale socialy a.nd political 
considerations of importance which roust entei^^ 
into the argument. 

No engineer of any eminence will, in the / 
present day, be found to bring forward a plan 
which, taJcen in the popular meaning of the . 
word, is impracticable ; they have too much at 
stake so to commit themselves- The engineer- o 
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men are engaged, be considered as reduced to 
questions of relative facility or difficulty. 

The very fact of the employment of high 
but expensive talent, suggests that, in all cases, 
there are difficulties. Then come the questions 
of comparison : Mr. A. has an embankment, the 
cubical contents of which exceed by many hun- 
dreds of times those of the great Pyramid ; but 
then Mr. B. has a cutting something like that 
by which Pharaoh and his host passed into the 
Red Sea ; Mr. D. too, cannot but admit that he 
must encounter a morass which may choose to 

swallow up a large portion of the capital of his 
subscribers. These are heavy obstacles in his 
way ; but then he consoles himself by energeti- 
cally inquiring where Mr. B. will find stone for 
his viaduct, more vast, as he affirms, than the 
Giants' Causeway: "and supposing," he adds, 
*^we admit that you can build your viaduct, 
what on earth is to be done with your spoil ?" 

I do not mean. Sir, to treat the subject in a^ 
flippant manner ; but, in truth and honesty, it 
does come nearly to what I have above stated. 
We see engineers of the first reputation recom- 
mending in one committee-room, works of a 
character precisely similar to those which they 
have, two days previously, condemned in an- 
other ; and yet no one impugns their sense or 
their integrity. They condemii or approve otie 
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thing, not because it is absolutely and intrinsi- 
cally bad or good, but because they have some 
other thing with which to compare it, and which 
they think might be better, or more objectionable. 

The whole science of engineering consists 
in overcoming difficulties; and each succeeding 
year has shewn how difficulties, characterised as 
almost insurmountable, have disappeared before 
the energies opposed to them. 

An unprejudiced person taking the pains to 
read the engineering evidence taken before 
Parliament in the last session, on the numerous 
rival projects throughout these kingdoms, will, 
I venture to assert, be irresistibly drawn to this 
one conclusion, viz. That if there is faith to be 
placed in engineers, or credit to be given to their 
opinions, then {mechanically speaking) an ex- 
cellent line might be made of almost any one of 
the competitors. And this. Sir, I do firmly 
believe to be the truth. One plan may involve 
greater works than another, which may or may 
not be compensated for in some other way ; but 
still the broad fact stares us in the face, that 
each is fairly and reasonably feasible. These 
are valuable facts ; they are worth all the time 
and money which have been expended in their 
elucidation. They enable men unversed in the 
mysteries of the quadrant and the theodolite, to 
look round and judge for themselves ; and when 



